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REMARKS 


:_. "NE 
DISSERTATION 


Concerning the 


State of PxrsiolAxs among the 


Old Romans, &c. 


> FEW Days fince came to 
my Hands a Pamphlet, en- 


on the State of PHYSICIANS 
among the Old Romans, &c. 
by C. MippLtToN, Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity; according to appearance a Gen- 
tleman of great Learning: And as J per- 
ceived in it Truths and Falſhoods won- 
9 mix d and confus'd, I thought 
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it proper to | compile ſome few Remarks 
on this Head, to undeceive the Reader 
not ant vers d in Antiquity. | 


1 x the firſt Place, a may ob- 
ſerve how well it agrees with his Title, 
what he ſays (pag. 5.) That the Art 
« of Healing was not only little culti- 
te vated among the old Romans, but that 
we cannot ſo much as ſuſpect it was 
« known to them at all” —— You ob- 


ſerve here the learned Gentleman writes 
about the Condition of thoſe whom he 
does nat ſo much as ſuſpe& to have 
exiſted ; which, tho' it is a ſmall Fault 
of his, yet you may collect from thence 
how diligent and. careful he is in his 
Method of writing. | 


Bur you will ſoon diſcern a more 
palpable Error, upon which indeed his 
whole Aſſertion ſeems to be built; (p. 23.) 
he ſays, that Phyſick and Surgery were 
" N qjee, by the fame Perſon among 
by the antient Romans, and that the Sur- 

2 | «© geons 


(52) 
<« geons of old were never diſtinguiſhed 
« from the other Phyſicians, either 'by 
% Name or Rank; and p. 24.) that in 
« the Time of the Cz/ars the Art of 
Healing firſt commenced to be divided 
<« into ſeveral Branches.” —— This he 
affirms, to the End that he may transfer 
upon the Profeſſors of Phyſick in general, 
all that he finds among the Antients re- 
corded as mean and pitiful of thoſe who 
exerciſed the loweſt Branches among them: 
Which I muſt own this Gentleman has 
wiſely ſet out with; for if he allow'd 
ſeveral Degrees of Phyſicians among the 
Romans, he was ſenſible all what he in- 
troduced from antient Authors of the 
Ignobility of ſome Phyſicians, would na- 
turally fall on the inferior, and not the 
ſuperior Order of them. To corroborate 
his Opinion, he adds the Authority of 
Mercurialis and Menage (p. 23.) “ Mer- 
« curialis ſays, all the firſt Phyſicians 
« were likewiſe. Surgeons; and Menage, 
« jn later Times People have diſtin- 
a 6 that Part of Phyſick which 
admi- 


(6) 

ett adminiſters manual Operation from 
. others: When this Diviſion was made 

« let others declare ; not I, certainly, 
t after Antoninus. But obſerve how 
careleſs theſe learned Men were in their 
Remarks; for you'll eaſily confute all this 
with Cornelius Celſus's Teſtimony, in his 
Preface, lib. 7. That the third Part of 
« Phyſick is that which cures by ma- 
« nual Operation, is commonly known, 
and treated ſo by me. But tho 
« this Part is the eldeſt, yet it has been 
e brought to greater Perfection by that 
* Parent of all Phyſick Hippocrates, than 
« any before him. Afterwards, when 
4 this was ſeparated from the others, it 
_ « commenced to have its peculiar Pro- 

« feſſors, and began to flouriſh in Egypt 
« chiefly under Ph:/oxenus, who, with 
ee great Application, has compiled this 
« Part in ſeveral Volumes. Gorgias alſo, 
« and Softratus, the two Herones, and 
i the two Apollonius's, Ammonius Alex- 
e gndrinus, and ſeveral other celebrated 

Men, have every one made ſome Diſ- 
overt: c covery. 


(7). 


# covery. At Rome alſo ſome eminent 
* Profeſſors, eſpecially lately Typhoy the 
« Father, and Euelpiſtus Son of Phle- 
« oefes, and, as we may learn from his 
« Writings, the moſt learned of theſg 
« Meges, have, by altering ſome Things 
« for the better, made ſome Improye- 
t ments in it: But a Surgeon ſhould, be 
e A young Man, &c.” And a little lower, 
« The Surgeons claim to themſelves the 
0 * Cures, which I have performed elſe- 
« where,” Therefore I am the more 
ſurprized chat theſe learned Men ſhould 
not have obſerved this, fince the Name 
of Surgeon does ſo often occur even in 
thoſe Authors who wrote before Galen. 
The following Quotations may ſerve to 


illoſtrace this Matter. 


£ ELS. 6, 7. Prolemanus the Surgeon, 
Scribon. Larg. c. 68. © Therefore tho 
« we haye laid down the Compoſitions. 
« belonging. to the Dietetics, yer this 
& Book is lame and imperfet, unlek 
3 ye inks * thoſe which _— 


. EO r- 


2 
<« Surgeons; we ſhall begin with Plai- 
4 'ſters.” Cap. 69. "THe" Plaiſter | of 
e T+yphon' the Surgeon.” . Cap: 70. 
« The Plaiſter of Megetes i the Went — | 
Cap. 72. The Plaiſter of Tyaſea the 
. Surgeon. — Cop. 78. Mace Plaiſter 
« of Traſea't the Surgeon.” Cap. 79. 
«The Plaiſter of Ari/ftus the Segen — 
Cap. 82. The Plaiſter of *Dionifus the 
&©& Surgeon.” —— Cap. 8 F. «Phe Plaiſter 
«© of Euelpiſtus the Surgeon?” — Cap. 5. 
tt Trypbon the Surgeon.” Scxtus Pyrrhon. 
1, 14. $84. Softirigus the Furgeon. Cel. 
Aurel. 3, 8. Socrates the Surgeon. N 
29, 1. Alcon the Phyſician of Wounds,— 
Or ame Se.” l 


on 


THESE Words plaicly ſhew 1 the 
Diſtinction of thoſe Profeſſions had been 
made a long Time before, firſt in Egypt, and 
afterwards likewiſe at Rome. Obſerve 
alſo how our learned Author contradicts 
his own Opinion, when he introduces 
the Surgeon from Pliny, p. 21. whoſe 
Profeſſion, as it is manifeſt from the 

Appel- 


C6). 


Appellation itſelf, ſo it likewiſe fur 


niſhes us with a ſufficient Argument to 
overthrow Dr. Midaleton s. Now pray 
conſider what has been recorded of the 
famous Phyſician Aſclepiadet, vid. Celſl 
Præf. l. I. Plin. 26. § 2 5. He taught 
Rhetorick at Rome in Pompey che Great's 


Time; but perceiving that Phyſick was 
more profitable, he: apply d himſelf ta 


that Art, and immediately made great 
Alterations in it. For it is well known 


Eßpicurus flouriſhed at that Time in Italy: 
Helepiades therefore, as being well vers d 

in that Doctring, 'Muſtrared the Science 
of, Phyſick, with Reaſons drawn from 
that Philoſophy; which it ſeems he did 
with ſo much Eloquence, and ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, chat he won the Hearts of Men, 
and the Eſteem of the principal Men in 


N Rome: So that the Prince of Roman Elo- 


quence, Cicero, did not diſdain inſerting 
his Name in his divine Work de Oratore, 
and mention him as the moſt eloquent of 


all Phyſicians, and his Friend. This 
„„ B Honour 
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(0) 

Honour might be eſteemed a very con- 
ſiderable one, if a greater had not hap- 
pened co him: (Plin Nat. Hf |, 25. 
c. 2. $ 3. Edit. Harduin.) For the great 
King Mithridates ſollicited him to come 
to him from Rome; which, cho' he gen- 
teelly refus d, and ſent his Books in his 
ſtead, yet it is a very honourable Teſti- 
mony from ſo great a King, eſpecially 
one who had a great Regard for Phy- 
ſicians. And how Aſtlepiades ſtood with 
the Romans may be collected from hence, 
that he rather choſe to remain with them, 
than go to ſo great a King, and Pavourer 
of Phyſick. And tho' it is evident he 
made great Alterations in the Art of 
Phyſick, as handed down by the Antients; 
yet you'll not find that he has in the leaſt. 
touched upon Surgery, a Part of the Art 
of Phyſick. This appears plain from the 
Titles of his Books, mentioned by Celſuus, 
Pliny, Aurelianus, Galen, &c. De tuenda 
Sanitate; de Morbis acutis; de Febribus; 
de communibus Auxiliis; de Lue; de Hy- 
drope in Apboriſinas Hippocratis, adverſus 

1 Era- 


a ) 
Erafiftratum; de Compoſitione 6 
forum; Definitiones Medica, and ſuch 
like; which do not in the leaſt concern 
Surgery. Aſclepiades was therefore a 
Phyſician at Rome, and Archagathus 4 
Surgeon, even before the Time af the 
Cæſars. But that alſo the Surgeons uſed 
to aſpire to the Profeſſion of Phyſick as 
a higher Degree, we may learn from the 
noted Epigram of Martialit: 


* fuerat, nunc eſt veſpill — 
Cepit quo potuit, Clinicus eſſe modo. 


Here the Poet plays upon Diaulus in a 
double Senſe, giving to underſtand that 
he might be called Clinicus two Ways, 
diz. as an Undertaker, who ſees the 
Dead in their Beds; and as a Phyſician, 
wha viſits them there. 


* KAiyn, 4 Bed, hence the Latin Word Clinicus; to 
diſtingurſh a Phyſician from the Practiſers in the other 
Branches of Phyſick, becauſe _ only viſited the Sick 
confined to their Beds. 


B 2 App 


_ 


(in) 


* to this Galen 8 Teſtimony, 3 WhO 
ſpeaks of the Diviſion of theſe Arts, not 
as newly ade in Anfoninus's Time, but 
as of 'a common and long- practiſed City 
Cuſtom. (Method. Med. I. 7,) „ Thus 
much I can teſtify in behalf of Eude- 
nus, that thoſe whom he cured were 
<« better reſtored than thoſe who 'uſed 
« gentle Plaiſters. I ſhould alſo my ſelf, 
ce one Time, have undertaken to try the 
ce Method of that Cure, if I had always 
« remained in Aa; but as I chiefly lived 
at Rome, 1 followed the Cuſtom of 
. © the City, having left to thoſe whom 
ee they call Surgeons, moſt part of that 
Work. Which may be illuſtrated 
by another Paſſage from Galen (de Par- 
tibus Artis Medice) „ "Tis no wonder, 
« ſays he, if that Art, which is vaſtly 
tc extenſive, admits of ſo many Sections; 
and alfo, that in this great City a Per- 
« ſon ſhould be immediately found for 
4 every one of them, who thence is cal- 
« led Medicus: Neither could one get 
C 


(1) 


Bread in a ſmall Town, who knew 
« only to couch Catharacts, or cure 
* Nuptures; but at Rome and Aleran- 


«dria, on account of the great Mul- 
< titude of Inhabitants, a Perſon may 
« get his Living, who profeſſes only one 
cc Branch of thoſe Arts Scribonius 


Largus wrote alſo long before to Julius 


Calliftus, © 'the. Greatneſs of the Pro- 
feſſion left a free Choice to all: We 
« obſerve therefore that many, by the 
Ct Knowledge of curing one particular 
« Part, have acquired the Title of Phy- 
« fician.” From all this it appears, that 
Dr. Middleton was greatly miſtaken, when 
he affirms that in the City of Rome the 
Surgeons were not in the leaſt diſtin- 


that Medus, a very learned Man, had 


rightly held that theſe Arts had * firſt | 


N e at Rome. 4 


Nxz1THER is it a les Miſtake of 
Dr. Middleton's, when he, from Mer- 
eurialis's Authority affirms, * Thar all 

= 22 


guiſhed from the other Phyſicians; and 


C74) | 
« Phyſicians, down tothe Time of Galen, 
« did prepare their own Medicines.” 
TI admire indeed the learned Mercurialis 
ſhould have faid ſo, but not that the 
Doctor ſhould have taken hold of it, 
who, provided he can fling at the Phy- 
ficians, does not feem ſo very anxious 
about the Truth of it. You ſhall hear 
now this Affair perfectly cleared up by 
Pliny, in his Nat. Hift. 34, 11. © And 
« all theſe Medicines, ſays he, the Phy- 
« ficians (with their Leave be ir ſpoken). 
<« are ignorant of, becauſe the major 
<« Part, and the Names of the Ingre- 
© dients, are wanting in the Compo- 


| «& ſitians of Medicines, which uſed pro- 


ce perly to belong to Phyſick. Now 
<c a-days, when they light On Books, 

de and are willing to make a Compoſition 
« from them (that is, making a Trial 
tt of the Commentaries at the Expence 
et of the Afflicted) they truſt to Per- 
fumers, who adulterate every thing.” 


WX 


* Tm 


(15) 


Wr have therefore, by a few but 
plain Teſtimonies, proved, thar all the 
different Parts of Phyſick had their pro- 
per Profeſſors at Rome, contrary to what 
it appeared to Dr. Middleton. His Foun- 
dation being thus weakned, the whole 
Work muſt fall to the Ground: For as 
the meaneſt of them are in ſeveral Places 
called by the common Name of Medicus, 
it is not fair to apply to all the Profeſſors 
of Phyſick whatever we find mentioned 
baſe and contemptible of the State of 
Phyſicians, and their Services; which; 
however, Dr. Middleton has certainly 
done. In like manner, as if you were 
to transfer upon Architects whatever is 
ſaid about Carpenters, whoſe Condition 
every body knows differs widely: * For, 
« ſays Galen, Comment. in Epidem. the 
“Proportion an Architect bears to the 
« Builders and Carpenters, and other 
« Arts which he commands, we obſerve 
ce likewiſe between the Phyſician and his 
< Afſſtants; ſuch are Perfumers, Her- 

boriſts, 


{( 36) 
re boriſts, Cooks, Appliers of Cataplaſms, 
_ « Sprinklers of Water, Clyſter-Injecters, 
40 eker, ner, — "a 


| " T is therefore no ane: face lms 
were Medici at Rome, who performed 
ſuch menial Offices, that they were held 
in ſo little Eſteem. On the other hand, 
read the following Paſſage of Pliny, de 
Pueftibus Medicorum: © I paſs by in 
cr filence, ſays he, many celebrated Phy- 
« ſicians;- among them the Cafſi, Cal. 
« petani, Aruntii, Albutii, Rubrii, they 

' & had, 1250 J. Sterl. Salary a-year from 
« the Emperors; but Q, Stertinius re- 
e proach' d them, that he was conteated 
« with 2500 J. Sterl. when the Profits of 
« the City, from the Number of Houſes; 
| «. amounted to 3000 J. Sterling. Clau- 
« ius Ceſar beſtow'd likewiſe an equal 

« Reward on his Brother ; and tho' his 
« Eſtate, was exhauited by Ornaments 
« beſtow'd, upon Naples, there was left 
« for his Heir 150000 f. Sterl. Crinas 


left lately: 50000 J. tho' he had built 
« me 


Ve] 
(7). 
the Walls of his native Place, and 
other Ramparts, for a Sum not much 
« inferior.“ You ſee what immenſe 
Eſtates Phyſicians acquired at Rome. Now | 
the common Price ' appointed by Juſti- 
nianis's Law, for ſerving Phyſicians, is. 


60 Shillings: Is it therefore credible, | 


that the aforeſaid Phyficians were upon 


the ſame Footing? Or can you imagine 


that the Romans were ſuch Fools as to 
ſell a Man, who could procure ſo great 
a yearly Revenue, for ſo ſmall a Value? 
You know, indeed, that thoſe old Ro- 
mans of Dr. Middleton were an unpoliſn d 
People; but, believe me, no Race of 
Men came ever up to that height of Stu- 
pidity. You may therefore, if you pleaſe 
think with the Author, that a Man kill d 
in cuting of Diſtempers, who could ger 
yearly. 20000 Shillings, ſhould” by the 
old Romans have been fold for 60 Shil- 
lings: For my Part, I am rather of Opi- 
nion it muſt have been ſome Bleeder, or 
Ear or Rupture Doctor, or one {kill'd in 
anointing or adminiſtring Clyſters; but 


8 C * 


_ 018 5) 
1 hall never 1 it of à practical 
Fhyſirine, nor any good SOR 


Nor ſutfer your elf to be FRO 
vpon by What, the learned Auther quotes 
from Pliny, wiz. that the Art of Phyfick 

was beld unworthy of the Gravity of a 
Roman which the Doctor only can read 
in Pliny, Pray examine the Place your- 
ſelf; you'H: then ſee, that, according to 
Pliny, few. of the Romans, practiſed Phy- 
fick, not on account that they judged. it 
unbecoming cheir Gravity, but becauſe 
che Grecians were only in Reputation 
that way, even among the moſt ignorant: 
629, 1. § 8. Edit. Harduin.] © This is 
« che only Grecian Art,, ſays Pliny, 
« which the Roman Gravity does not yet 

« practiſe with ſuch Advantage. A few 
40 - of the Citizens have attain d it, but 
« are immediately fled: to the Grecians 
« (alluding' to their writing in Greek). 
% for People have no Opinion of any 
« but thoſe who treat it in Greet, tho” 


< they do not underſtand the Language; 
« and 


(5) . 
ce und they bolieve it {eſs effectaal for 
nt Hehlthꝗ when they apprehend ie. 
Thus there i AHdt one Word in Pliny 


about the Indighivy/ bf this Art; but yu 


find the Term ecru was added to 
Pliny's Words, by the good Divine, to 
impoſe upon you, and te render the 8en- 
tence more fit for his Purpoſe. You may 
ſee an Inftance of his Craft, in faſhionihg 
Authorities to his Mind, in another Place. 
For Sueronius has recorded (in Augw. 
c. 42) * that the Emperot Auguſsus, at 
the Fime of a great Dearch; had drove 
out of che City all Strangers; eept 
% Phyſicians and Præceptors; 'dn@ part 
of the Blaves alſo 80 that he ect 
the Phyſicians, who generally were Cre. 
cians, among the Strangers. Behold flow 
how audaciouſly' Dr. Middleton Bab al- 
tered this Paſſage: He ſays, © Suetonins 
«© obſerves, that at the Time of a Stent 
1 Dearth Auguſtus expell'd from the City 
« part of the Slaves, except Phyſicians 


5 and Preceptors.” I don't know We- 


cher you'll aſcribe this Inverſion of Words 
C2 to 


( 20 1 
to his Careleſneſs or Malice; certainly 
which ſoever it be, it is the Tip-top of 
it, and not eaſily to be pardoned, unleſs 
you are pleaſed that this learned Doctor 
has taken you all for ſuch ſtupid Block- 
heads, who, he thought, might eaſily 
be deceived by ſuch groſs Falſhoods, 


_ ALL the other Arguments produced 
by him are of little Moment, altho their 
greateſt Force had not been ſufficiently 
weakned by what we ſaid above: As 
when he ſays, that Seneca numbred the 
Profeſſors of this Art among the loweſt 
Claſs of Men. But it cannot he unknown 
to you, that there is nothing middling 
or moderate found in Seneca; every thing 
is too much exaggerated there, and puff d 
up after the manner of the S$toicks. In 
like manner he aſperſes alſo, in his next 
Epiſtle, all liberal Arts in general: 
(Ep. 88.) * Doſt thou believe, ſays he, 
« there is any good in thoſe Arts, whoſe 
cc Profeſſors thou ſeeſt are the vileſt and 
* wickedeſt of all Men?” You ſee how, 
ſevere 


T ( ae 3 
ſevere and univerſal his Charge is; which; ö 
' however, I imagine you take that it was 
made not ſeriouſly, but in the cenſorial 
Way, thro' a Licence uſual to Stoicks. 
I could produce from him a thouſand 
Examples of this kind: And that you 
may not think he was always ſo ſevere 
upon the Phyſicians, he calls, (in Ep. 95.) 
the Art of Phyſickx THE Mos r LIBRRALI. 
or ALL. Thus A. Gell. Noct. Atti. xviii. 
10. ſays, © I judged not only to the Phy- 
« ſician, but every Freeman, and of a 
liberal Education, &c. This may 
ſuffice to overthrow alſo this Calumny 
of the Author's, who denies that Phyſick 
was reckoned by the Romans among the 
liberal Arts; and likewiſe aſſerts, that 
the Lawyers always diſtinguiſhed it from 
the liberal Studies. Bur I find in the 
Pandects the following Law (. 18. 5 30. 
F. de Mun. et Hon.) . D. Veſpaſianus and 
D. Hadrianus have ordered again what 
« che Emperors had granted to Maſters 
« employ'd in publick Offices; - alſo to 
« the Grammarigns, and Orators, and 


5 ce Phy- 


(22) 


| | 2 Phyſicians, and Philafophers,' viz an | 
< Exeinption-' from: receiving! Gueſts,” 


Which Law you: find afterwards: com- 

prehended in theſe Wordt: The Ob / 
{ ligation of: reteiving Gueſts /:has been 
<<: remitted; among other Immunities, 
4 to Soldiers, and the Profeſſors of li- 
« beral Arts. (La his Oner. $ 2. f de 
Vac. & Excuf Mun.) Let the Doctor 
overthrow this Authority if he can; al- 
tho? to confute ſo light a Cavil, the Au- 
thority of the Pragniatict Sanction would 
have been ſufficient, in which we find 
che ſame Thing expreſly taken notice of: 
(Conft. Pragm. Fuſtinian. cap. 22.) We 
4 alſo order that the Salaries; which it 
has been cuſtomary heretofore to be- 
« ftowi on Grammarians and Orators, or 
« alſo: Phyſicians and Lawyers, provided 

they practiſe their Profeflion, ſhall be 

* paid them; to the End that Youths," 

vers d in the liberal Arts, may flouriſh: 
4 throughout our Republick.” But you 
ought not to be ſurprized to ſee ſome 


little Difference made, and the Art of 
Phyſick 


TY 
Phyſſek diſtinguiſhed, in ſomo meaſure, 
frqm the other liberal Arts; as in thoſe 


Faſſages which our Author, quotes: Por 


che. Aneicnte did nat reckon it among 


tho Sciences which were uſeſul and or- 


namental t all Gentlemen, but among 
the neceſſary Arte, as we do at this pro- 
bent Time:; fer ua. its, Study chiefly de- 
pends upen Practice, à every ohe knows, 
the Gentry ſaldom learn it, and yet it i 


ng eſteemed for this Reaſon illiberal and 


diſhoneſt, nor Enn of the Grawiny 
af ag Hnghibman. 
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"Wo I chink I have 7 fuffcienaly 
how our Author has miſtaken trifling, 


and even falk Arguments, for ſolid, and 
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true ones; and how eaſily may be refutech 


all what he has collected, wich, ſo much 
Care, againſt the Phyſicians; For you 


have ſeen that his Proofs do not in the 


leaſt affect che true Phyſician, whom * 
labours to opproſs, but that. they 


either depraved by Careleſineſ, or i 7 


vented through Malice; or laſtly, are 


con- 


- . — — —— — — Ec 
— — — ——— ß — — — 
r r — — 
- * , * — —— — — 
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contradifted by the ſuceſt Teſtimonies of 
the Ancients,” ' I leave the reſt to the 
Reader's Obſervation, thinking it ſuffi- 
cient to have laid before you the prin- 
cipal Matters: For many Things you'll 
find, ſuch as are hardly deſerving of your 
own Confuration ; as when he proves the 
Cuſtom of the Romans by a Sentence 
from a Grecian Tragedian, and builds 
ſtrongly upon the Authority of Euri- 
| Ppides's Verſe that Cuſtom about the Re- 
gulation of Servants, which he indeed 
no where could find among the Romans, 
and 97 _—_ be N never ex- 
iſted. 2 | 


Bur 1 88 ; and will now ſhew 
you that our Author has at laſt made 
ſome Conceſſion, that you may not think 
him too obſtinate and perverſe. But 
what is it? Why, ſince he cannot deny 
that ſome of the firſt Grecian Phyſicians 
among the Romans were Free- born, yet 
theſe, ſays he, were no doubt in a low 


and _— Condition, You'll perhaps 
x —_ 


1 


Alk what Proofs he gives for it, refuſing 


to take it upon his bare Aſſertion, ſince 
he has ſo meanly prevaricated with you. 


But he thought proper to introduce no 
Authority at all, not ſo much as a miſta- 
ken or fictitious one; but aſſerted it from 


his own Knowledge, ſaying, Authors. 


fake no notice of it, as a Thing too low 


und mean. Therefore you may believe 


him as far as you think Prager. 
IT is W as Cicero ſays, very 
probable that ſome learned Men of great 
Fortunes, and among them perhaps ſome 
Phyſic ians, who were hardly inferior to 
Profeſſors of any Art among the Gre- 
cians, were come to Rome, that Seat of 
Dominion and Glory: As alſo other Gre- 


cians and Arians, Priſoners of War, and 
Slaves of the Romans; and among theſe 


probably ſome of the Profeſſion of Phy- 
fick; who on account of their Learning 
were aftetwards made free, or ſometimes 


alſo preferred to great Honours, which 


we find upon Record happened to other 
0D. learned 


(26) 
learned Men of thoſe Times. - There- 
fore that theſe were ſuch Frecdmen, ought. 
not to be imputed to the Indignity of 
Phyſick among the Romans, but rather 
to its Honour; ſince this Art raiſed its 
Profeſſors from an unworthy and un- 
happy Condition, to an honeſt and proſ- 
perous one, and from the State of Cap- 
tivity and Slavery it ſelf, to very great 
Honours. But there is no need of any 
more; for 1 do not pretend to write 
a Diſſertation of my own, but only to 
confute that of the Author's. 


MoxrOvRR, this Controverſy has 
been long ſince determin'd by Cicero, 
and a Rank appointed to Phyſick; not 
the firſt indeed, nor the ſecond, but a 
middle one, and ſufficiently honourable ; 
ſuch as you know the Profeſſors of Phy- 
ſick deſervedly enjoy at preſent. I only 
defire you to read the whole Sentence, 
not as it is mangled by Dr. Middleton, 
but entire, and as it is in Cicero; (de Offic. 
1, 42.) © As for Trades, and the Ways 
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of getting Money, which of them are 


creditable, and which otherwiſe, I 
have only theſe few Things to obſerve. 


Firſt, all thoſe are unworthy Ways of 


getting which procure us a general 
Hatred and III-will; as that of Uſurers 
and Tax-gatherers. Thoſe Arts are 


mean and ungenteel, in which a Man 


is paid for his Work, not for his Skill; 


for the receiving a Reward for one's 
Service, is like taking an Earneſt to 


bind himſelf a Slave. Thoſe are alſo 
to be eſteemed mean, who buy Things 
up by the Lump of Merchants, to ſell 
them out again by ſmall Parcels; for 
they get but little, unleſs they lye abo- 


minably, than which nothing is more 


ſcandalous. Again, all Handicrafts- 
men have but a mean ſort of Calling; 
and a Workhouſe cannot poſſibly have 


any thing genteel in it. Neither can 


I approve of thoſe Trades, that purvey 


for Mens Luxury, as Fiſhmongers, 


Butchers, Cooks, &c. as Terentius 
ſays; to which you may add, if you 
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pleaſe, Perfumers, Dancing-Maſters, 
and thoſe who ſupply us with Dice or 
Cards, But Arts which have ſome- 


* thing of Knowledge and Skill in them, 


and thoſe which are uſeful for the 
Publick, ſuch as Phyſick, Architecture; 
or the Inſtruction and Education of 
Youths in good Manners, theſe are 
commendable in thoſe whoſe Con- 
dition is ſuited for ſuch Employments. 
As for Merchandize, it is ſordid and 
mean, when the Trade is inconſi- 


derable; but when it takes in a great 


Quantity of Buſineſs, and is extended 
to foreign Countries, and the Goods 
are ſold out again without Lying or 
Deceiving, it is not ſo much to be 
found fault with: Nay, it is moſt cer- 
tainly commendable, when thoſe who 
are concerned in it only deſign (after 


they are contented with what they 


have gained) to betake themſelves 
wholly from the Haven to the Coun- 
cry, as before they had done from the 
Sea to the Haven, and there enjoy 

« quietly 


9) 


« quietly * private Pofleflions. But 
« among all the Methods of enriching 
« one's "lf, there is no one better, n 
one more profitable, pleaſant and agree- 
« able, n no one more worthy of a Man 
« and a Gentleman, than that of ma- 
« nuring and tilling the Ground; con- 
« cerning which I haye ſpoken at large 
t in my Cato Major, from whence you 
e may borrom what is 'neceflary to be 
« faid upon this Subject.“ Here you 
have Ciceros Sentence without Diſguiſe 
or Omiſſion, which this honourable Man 
wrote for the Inſtruction of his Son. 
You may look now, if-you can find there 
thoſe Marks of Ignominy, with which 
the Author would fain brand Phyſick: = 
« As if it was ſervile, ignoble, objcure, 
% ſordid, deſerving no Regard nor Ho- 
e nour, but of the meaneſt of Men, of 


« Slaves, of Greeks, and of the Scum . 
cc Mankind ; ; illiberal, and altogether un- 


« worthy a Citizen.“ The whole a- 
mounts then to this: MAR CUS TUL- 
LIUS CICERO SAYS, THE PRo- 


FESSION 


(39) 

r;E85I0N H PHYsICE 1s. BECOMING 
THE HONEST ORDER or CiTIZzEns; 
Dx. MIDDLETON vents iT, Aup 
AFFIRMS IT ro BR SORDID; ILLIBERAL, 
AND ALTOGETHER UNBECOMING A C1- 
T1IzEN: Whom will you. believe, O 
Reader! 


5 Ser let us diſmiſs this very learned 
Divine, who in examining the Records 
of the Ancients ſeems to have been guilty 
himſelf of what he accuſed Spon; and, 
in the Author's own Words, which all 
ce thoſe are liable to, who have uſed 
« themſelves to certain Opinions, thoſe 
1 eſpecially ſquaring beſt with their 
« own, which they draw in and wreſt 
« for their Purpoſe, and eaſily overlook 
«..or conceal all others.” 


4 Tu vs much for the preſent. And 

that you may not think I have obſerved 
all his Errors, or expoſed them in this 
lictle Treatiſe, I recommend the reſt to 


thoſe who have more Leiſure, and are 
better 


(31) 


better vers'd in Antiquity, However, 


I could not omit making this ſhort Re- 


ply, that young Men, and others not 
{killd in Antiquity, might not be de- 
luded to entertain a leſs honourable Opi- 


nion of the Art of Phyſick, and grow 


remiſs in the Study of one of the moſt 
uſeful Sciences; for it is true, what 
Cicero ſays, viz. Honour cultivates Arts, 
and Glory incites every one to Study ; and 


what zs deſpiſed by the Plurality, lies al- 
ways neglected. 1 would now deſire the 


learned Author to think that what I 
freely have advanced, contradictory to 
his Opinion, is not with a Deſign to caſt 


any Scandal upon him; but becauſe I 
would unravel the Truth, as much as 


poſſible, which he has taken pains to 


eclipſe. Nor do Il diſown it, that che 
Love J have for the moſt valuable Art 
of Phyſick, has induced me to take up 


this Controverſy ; ſince I am convinced 


of the Truth of the Emperor Antoni- 


nuss Maxim, which I hope the learned 


Doctor Middleton will own ſuits with 
on the 


n 
the Profeſſors of all Arts, as well of Phy- 
Keck as others: Love wHATEvEeR ART 
#60 HAST- i.BARNED, AND KEEP 
WITHIN ITS BounDs; AND SHEW 
THYSELF NEITHER A SLAVE OR T'y- 


